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7 _ BEYOND ETHNOGRAPHY: 
SOME USES. OF SOCIOLINGUISTICS FOR 
UNDERSTANDING CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENTS* 


gr John J. Gumperz ‘\ 
Jenny Cook-Gumperz 


"i 
In this paper “we will. Survey some recent directions in the 


- ethnographic study of classroom interaction and then suggest 


that the analysis of language and conversations in classrooms can 
provide us with Ronn a perspective and some evidence for sotutions 
to problems of urban schools and children. 

Clearly schooling as such is not the sole base of educational 
failure. Society has its own powerful selection mechanisms that 
tialy override even the effect of many classroom reforms (Ogbu, 1978). 
Yet it is also true that if we look beyond the macro trends to 
sudividuel careers, many students of minority background do quite 
well under conditions that lead others to fail. To understand 
modern educational problems, we need to know how and by what 
mechanisms cultural, political, and economic factors interncs with 
specific teaching contexts to affect the acquisition of knowledge 
and skill. That is, we need to provide for the linking of explana- 
tions ay the level of institutional processes of cultural trang 
missions right Surgugh to the understanding of the details of the _ 


daily practice of teachers and children in atu oie 


"This paper was presented at the AERA Conference, San Francisco, 
April, 1979. 


Interesting initial insights into what takes place in- the ‘\ 


eineeroad come from the early autobtographically oriented writings 
‘of teachers themselves, Suen as Holt (1964), Koh] (1967), and 
Kozol (1967). These writings pointed, to the contrast ‘between the 
“official descriptions of curricula Ba program goals and what 
sctually takes plate in the classroom. They provided an impetus 
to the qrcrenstag situ fe of the need for ethnographic--that is, 
situationally specific--descriptions pf the processes of conducting 
lessons and organizing classrooms as oy oils for learning. 
within many different school situations. Our growing understanding 
of the classroom as a social environment can largely be attributed 


to these aniteattah ies skudtwe: We ne hdl summarize briefly some 


findings for research on classrooms as. social ‘environments. , 
a 


ETHNOGRAPHIC EVIDENCE FOR THE CLASSROOM AS A SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT 


Some of the most revealing of the*recent eTatoudon ethnographies 
concentrate on the contrast between home and.classroom learning 
‘experiences. In one of the first and most influential of these, 
Philips (1972) compared patterns of classroom participation among 
reservation-reared Native American children and among non-Native 
American children. She found that the Native American children 
participated more enthusiastically and performed more effectivAMy t 
in classroom contexts, which minimized the obligation of individual 


students to perform in public contexts and the need for teachers 


to control performance styles and correct EP SEyS: Preferences for 


os these contexts reflected the kinds of relationships that the 


children were accustomed to on the reservation, where lateral net- 


” t 


works of children in groups were more important than hierarchical. 


role-differentiated networks of adults tind children. _ he? 


‘ 


7s Philips attributes the generally poon school performance of 
Native American children to the far great r frequency in Benvenes 
tional classrooms of conditions which, for them, create unfamiliar 
and threatening frameworks of participation. She proposed the 
netion of. sareteieane straeture* to characterize the constella- ° 
tion of norms, fiutual rights. and obligations that. shape social 


relationships, determine participants’ perceptions about what goes 


on, and influence learning. PhINips’ findings are Supported by \ 
a number of other ethnographic investigations where learning or 
failure to learn have: been atgributed to discontinuities between. 
the participant structures of the home and community. and those 
of the school: Native Americans (Cazden and John, 1977; Dumont, 
1972), Afro-Americans (Heath, 1977; Kochman, 1972; Labov,' 1972), 
Hawaiians (Boggs, 1972), rural Appalachian whites (Heath, 1977), 
and working class British (Bernstein, 1974) have all been studied. 
These studies highlight the dai that children's responses 
te school tasks are directly intinateed by values and presupposi- 
_ tions learned in the home. They demonstrate, moreover, that class- 
| room resources or social groupings of teachers and students are 


; ; 2 : pe 
mot the primary determinants of learning. What is important is | 


what iS communicated in the classroom as a result of a complex | 
process of interaction between educational goals, background 
knowl edsé, and what various participants over time perceive as 
taking place. | . ( 

How: can-wWe measure or study this communication process? The 


bulk of the evaluational measures of classroom performance that 


have been used over the last few decades in such Systems as the 
Flanders System of Interaction Analysis (1967) build on the tradi- 
tion of small group studies developed by Bales et al. (1951). 

| These methods ‘have been valuable in pointing to important: 
differences between suburban and inner-oi ty classrooms. Leacock 
(1969), who used interaction analys}s in connection with her ethno-— 
graphic work’ found teachers in inner-city environments to be more 
controlling, more critical, and less accepting of children's 
learning errors than their suburban colleagues. She argues that 
since classrooms are part of schools and that since teachers oper- 
ate within a system of educational knowledge and ideology, this 
ideology is bound to influence teachers’ strategies. That is, 
ae prevailing sociocultural attitudes affect teachers’ evalua- 
tions in specific classroom eyents; and although these appear mo- 
mentary in any observation, if they influence recorded evaluations, 
they are then fed back into the bureaucratically constructed earees 
profile of ind teiauns children. Further impressive evidence for 
the importance of teachers) eocdaliy conditioned expectations in- 
fluencing evaluations and in ivtarmining: individuals' progress is 
given by Rist (1970). In this way we can begin to see how social ' 
acters and the climate of an aie outside of the classroom may 
enter into the classroom ‘anning process. 

But us@ful as small group measures are in demonstrating that 
cultural differences do create problems in the classroom, evalua- 
tion measures have been unable to account for the full effects of 
classroom environments. One difficulty is that the coder's inter- 


\ 
} 


pretation of behavior rather than the actual behavior is the basis 


for analysis. . When interpretations of behavior differ as they do 

‘+ Jn most ethnically mixed clheerions:: there is no way to guard 
against cultural bias in evaluating performance and to distinguish 
between differences in cultural. style ‘and ability. Without 
reference to the actual process of interaction, nothing can be 
said about how participants react to and make sense out of parti- 
cular tasks.® |° . 

Some qualitative insights into everyday processes of classroom 
interaction come from the micro-ethnographic analyses of Erickson: 
(1977) and his students (Florio, 1978). Among other things. this 
work has shown that it cannot be ebumeds as earlier smal] group 
analysts had assumed, that the classroom constitutes an undiffer- 
entiated*structure where teacher and child interact as individuals. 
Interaction processes are at work within each setting that lead 
to subgroup formation and determine the nerhexts that guide and 
channel behavior. 

The value of these methods~is that they provide replicable 
ways of discovering types of behavior that are not ordinarily com- ; 
‘mented on but which nevertheless guide interaction and reveal the 
unstated conventions. that may influence teacher eva laretens of 

“student performance. | Erickson's study of nursery schools, for 
Aahele, shows that in the course of a typical class session 

children move eeouentially through different types of participant 
structures. Some of these have established names such as "show 
and tell".or "story telling"; others do not. But aneh tnvetwne 
different modes of cooperation and learning as’ well as rules for 


the evaluation of behavior and for the interpretation of what goes 


‘“ 


- 
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on. Children must learn what these structures are; they must 
know how transitions between structures are signaled and what 
behavioral strategies are required to gain the teacher's atten- 
tion or to secure cooperation of the peer group. Knowledge of 
strategies appropriate to these structures is a precondition ror 4 
obtaining-access to learning. , 

‘McDermott (1978) applied similar techniques of nonverbal - 
analysis to an investigation of the process of getting turns 
at reading in an urban elementary school. He was able to Show. 
that neeNee of the organization of the students into separate 
sub>groups and because of the teacher's definition of the lower 
araup as requiring more explicit and consistent direction, much 
of the teacher's time with that group was spent looking around 
the room to ward off possible interruptions and similar kinds of 
control behavior. : | ie 


c 
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McDermott's findings recal] those of an earlier informal 
ethnographic account (Lewis, 1970), which described a reading 
lesson in which chi tdren seated in an informal group arrangement é 
were-successively called on to read Sentences in a story. When 
a Black child failed to make a phonetic distinction between the 
vowetis in "pin" and "pen," the teacher, who-had recently been 
to a lecture on Black dialect and had learned that Pat Hye to 
make this distinction is a feature of the dialect of many low 
reading Black children*and “proper pronunciation" is a precondi- 
tion to reading, wrote ‘the two Words on the board and asked the 


child to pronounce the two words in isolation. When the child 


still did. not make the distinction, she removed the child from 


§ ' 


™~ 


the group and asked him’to join another tow reader in the corner 


of the room to practice the letters. In the minutes that followed 
thik inetdent, the two children who had been singled out took a 
reading game and started to work with it suchostastieat ly, making 
a considerable amount of noise, whereupon the teacher said: "Stop 
playing and start working." 

“In interpreting what went on, it must be noted that the lin- 


guistic fact at issue, the failure to make a distinction between 


"pin" and "pen," is characteristic of approximately 80 percent of 
Black children and 40 percent of White children in California. 


In that very group, in fact, a White cnild also did not distin- 


guish between the two vowels; but, perhaps because of the associa- 


tion of ethnicity with the phonetic feature involved, the teacher 
failed to notice this: In any case, it seems doubtful that the 
child who was ‘asked to leave the reading group understood the 
reason for being singled out; the effect of this incident was to 
menue the child from situations from which he might have learned. 

In each of these examples, eonething 4s being conveyed either 
through words, movements, ay gestures, which, when interpreted by 
participants in relation to their background social’ knowledge, 
serves to channel interaction. Our special task, if we are to 
provide the linking, spoken Ae a the beginning of this paper, is 
to explore further the relationships between words, vocal and 


kinesic systems, and the interpretive procedures of participants. 


We know that children, teachers, and outside observers may reach 


different understandings depending on their social experience and 


their knowledge of the signals that participants use. It is for 


these reasons that we need to know more about the process by which 

specific social meanings and conventions are created through con- 

versational exchanges and to explore more fully the uses of lan- 

guage in the classroom. ; 
Micro-ethnographic studies of non-verbal behaviors are highly 

successful in revealing previously unnoticed features and unspoken 

norms of subgroup formation and social presuppositions that affect 

| 


classroom learning; but we also need to know more about specific \ 


patterns and conventions of verbal usage. 


- 


LANGUAGE IN THE CLASSROOM 


@erhaps the best known and the most regent systems for analyzing 
classroom language are those of Bellack et al. (1966) and of Sin- 
clair and Coulthard (1975); both of these systems propose that: the 
structure of discourse in the classroom arises from sequential con- 
Streintes on selection such that one type of act is likely to follow 
“ei be followed by others of specific types. That is, verbal inter- 
actions among teachers and students in a classroom are conceptualized 
as moves in a Wittgensteinian Tanguage game that follows implicit 
rules of behavior. Further, the Sinclair and Coulthard system has 
“finer deta in that it specifies the role of both grammatical | \ 
forms and content in the functioning of these classroom moves. 

Though an important step forward, both of these analyses are 
limited by the fact that they are based on data collected in ex- 
perimental situations where teachers were instructed to teach 


predetermined lessons and what was examined was their actual lec- 


1g 


* 


tures. The social significance of classroom speech is evaluated 

in terms of profiles of utterance functions. Yet since function 

is taken as a given, what is in fact studied is the significance 

of teachers” and students’ moves in relation to the stated lesson 

goal. 2 
. To explore the ways in which etetet meanings are generated 

and an interpretation of specific sequences of words and actions 

is given within the flow of ordinary classroom talk, it is perhaps 
necessary to take an approach that starts with the central issue 

of attributing meaning and intent to specific utterances both in 
and outside the classroom. “Such an approach, as that taken by 

the linguistic pragmatists to the study of adult-child verbal 
interaction, requires that classroom talk be seen as functioning 

in its essential forms as any einer conversational exchange. rhe 
linguistic pragmatist approach buts on the speech acts theorists’ 
distinction between propositional content and illocutionary force 
to focus on participants’ interpretation of message intent (Ervin- 
Tripp, 1976; Ervin-Tripp and Mitchell-Kernan, 1977; Garvey, 1975; 

‘Keenan and Schieffelin, 1976). The focus of the ely Sts here 7s 
on what Searle (1975) calls "“utterers' neeninax? that is, what a . 

speaker intends to achieve by an utterance. By taking account 

| of the linguistic and extra-linguistic settings in which a sentence 

occurs, it can be shown that speakers and listeners regularly 

build ain context-dependent presuppositions to arrive at inter- 

pretations that are often quite different from their literal 


meanings. Given this approach, if a teacher is heard to make a 


statement such as "I don't see any hands" when a question has been 


: 2: 


asked and several children begin to call out, this statement can | 


ae iy 
be analyzed as a request for a- show of hands and a directive to , 
be quiet. 


Pragmatic analyses explain some highly significant aspects 


of the conduct’ of conversations, but they assume that linguistic 
mechanisms involved in intebarabaeden of speakers' intent can be 
analyzed entirely in terms, of grammar and lexicon, and that con- 
tent can be determined on the basis of extra-linguistic information, 
When, as is the case in a classroom, setting and participants are wc 
constant, it is assumed that all conversationalists share one 
‘definition of the situation. There'is no attempt to account for 
the changing nature of participant et euetumes and for the role 
of verbal and nonverbal signs in signaling these changes. 

Furthermore, the major problem of urban education, i.e., the 
ie of differential learning resulting. from the varying effects~- 
that similar teaching Sivahegies and: Classroom conversational se- « 
quences may have on students df a different background, is not 
dealt with. This aspect was taken iis ina recently completed 
year-long study by Mehan (1978), which focuses directly on partici- 
pant structures. Courtney Cazden served as the teather re an 
ethnically-mixed urban classroom and in the course of her daily 
activities was able to build a number of interesting experiments 
into her teaching schedule. One of the main concerns of this . 
study was to show how smal] group participant structures are re- 


flected in conversational practices and to elucidate teachers’ 


and students' discourse strategies. Among the important findings r 


cited in preliminary reports are that while children and adults 


ee ae 11 


s 


ark eh eT 2 
have different ways of formulating what are functionally similar 


tasks, teachers aon the whole rely more on lexical specificity 


while children rely. more on context; these aITTOPENCES do not re- 


4 


sult in differences in efficiency of ‘communication or teaching 


efficiency. (For similar findings, see Gumperz and Herasimchuk, , 


1972; . dcokeduapers and. Gumperz, 1976.) 


—_ 
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“Mehan takes an interactive approach that concentrates on the 


f) 


mechanisms Snr ouay which turns. at speaking aré Aseigned and verbal 


interaction “is controlled. The theory builds on ‘the ethnomethodol- 


ogical studies of conversation (Garfinkel and Sacks, 1969; Sacks 


‘et al-, 1974). What i's examined are constraints on sequencing of 


utterances ag ‘they appear in deh naturally occurring inst¥uct ional 
routines as tuaehing the content of a story, ‘teaching problem 
sorving strategies, and giving instructions. 

Ethnomethodological studies. of conversation. chave made a basic 
contribution to sociolinguistics by demonstrating that sneaking. 
is not emp S a me Peer of individuals saying what they want, when 
they want bogs ay it. Sacks and Schegloff A175) have pointed out 
that conversations of all kinds are characterized bys, (1) adja- 
cency pains such as see ae answer, grees ange greeting, request-_ 


acknowWedgement, where: : Ti¥st utterance creates a necessary 


for the second; and (2) “that such intersentential ties 


\ 


an important resource for conversational management. 
ge, 3 

Following a similar line of reasoning, Mehan (1974) demonstrates 
that instructional talk differs from casual conversation in that 


A, is based. on a tripartite structure of initiation-response- 


evaluation. 


12 


. Findings such i these clearly show that eHicteehe Sire. 
tures are in large part created and sustained through daeeouree 
conventions. : Like non-verbal signs, these discoufse conventions: 
are rarely overtly discussed and must be learned indirectly through 
active participation in phe instructional process. We can assume 
that, to the extent that Tearning ae a function of the ability 
to sustain interaction, the child's- ability to control and utilize 
"these, conventions is an important determinant of educational suc- 
cite, But focus on the structural underpinnings of verbal inter- 
action is not anavghs. We must go an ke determine how this dis- 

[ course knowtedge is acquired and practiced in specific educational 
‘contexts and how differential neReHees can result in educational 
evaluations: that are based on communicative misunderstandings. 
eee Elis we > require™a fuller theory “of ‘the TPERSESSE® of: commit - 
cation. : : rs oe 

One way nf accomplish ‘this -goat is to apply methods that build 
on the linguistic praghatists’ distinction hetween propositional 
content, literal theaning and iVocutjonary force, or. Tatended 
effect to analyze conversational riaina gement in classroom activi- 
ties. Work cuvvied out in Bierkeliny during the last few years has 
begun to develop methods for analyzing verbal strategies and to 
isolate features of the verbal-message that are rhythatcatly 
coordinated with neneere behavior ‘and that also reflect the 


pperation of participant “structures (Bennett et al. , 1976; Gumperz 


cate Herasimchuk, 1975; Gumperz, @s): _yhen applied to classroom 


interaction, these iigat sete measures ae verbal behavior can serve 


€ 
not only to esipitey analytical techni ques But can aiso enable - 


4 
oa 


t, - 


us to establish a more direct relationship between the interpre- 
tation of specific utterances and what goes on in the classroom. 

The initial problem that any potential conversationalist ; 
me is to create what Goffman (1974) has called conversational aa 
involvement, that is; to gain others’ attenrl en and to sustain ) 
their Participation in. talk. To do so participants must at least 
i very. general terms--explicitly or implicitly--agree on what 
the interaction is about. That is, even though they may differ 
an specific details of what is meant at “any ore tine: they must 
ate Peat share some basic expectations as to where the talk is 
going or what_is likely to follow. Without this: sharedness, inter- 
actants are likely to lose interest, ae to be 
brief or perfunctory, and productive exc anges are aniikety to 
result. — | 

When participants are questioned or analysts are asked to 
describe a conversational sequence, they are likely to resort to - 
descriptive labels such as: A < taliing a story about X, 
ee rer ne why he/she did X, teaching B how “tO do X, giving a 
lecture about X, intacssuscines ‘B about: xX, or chatting with B 
about X. Such descriptive statements are generalizable in terms 
of what ethnographers of communication have cutied speech events 
(Gumperz and Hymes, 1972) or psychologists and -discoursé analysts. 
call scripts, frames, or schemata (Tannen, 1979; ‘Se hank and Abel- 
son, 1977). One might be temptéd, therefore, to argue that the 
study of conversation must begin by describing and listing these 
broader interactio al units and then go on to state how, under 

iN are used, and what styles of speaking they 


what conditions th 


| on) 
GT 


require. This type of description presents no serious problem 

in, the case of bounded events such as ritual performances. formal 
lectures, or even for staged experimental gigeeraan lessons; but 
everyday eenvarcation dows net take the form of such set routines., 
The very labels we use ave often quite. different from what we 


“really intend. If I say to someone, “Let's have a chat sometime," 


I may not.intend to engage in the activity of casual and: leisurely 
talk implitd by the term "chatting." Nor is it possible to pre- 
dict what activity is being enacted simply by specifying what is” 
known beforehand of the extra-linguistic setting and giving the 


social characteristics and personal goals of participants and 


revealing the content of what is being said (Cook-Gumperz and 
-Gumperz, 1976). Verbal interactions of all kinds, formal and 
fitorne:, rarely take the form of set, Sequentially enantHebie 
routines. Most talk is ‘characterized by frequent and often quite 
subtle shifts in focus and maintenance of conversational involve- 
ment requiring that participants be able to recognize and follow 
these shifts. / 3 
The theoretical notion on which our analysis rests is the 

concept of conversational cooperation: the situated process by 
-which participants in a conversation assess other participants’ 
intentions and on which they base their exvpontels.  Ganvencatiuna 
cooperation is commonly understood to refer to the assumptions 
that conversationalists must make about each others’ contributions 
and to the conversational principles they rely on in judging 


intent. It is also evident, however, that cooperation implies 


joint action involving what students of nonverbal communication 


' 


~ 


“included in the linguists’ analyses of grammar and lexicon. For 


have called "Speakership and listenership signals." ‘This process 
involves not only communication through the use of words in their. 


literal or illocutionary meaning but builds upon the construction 


across time of negotiated and situationally specific conventions 


for understanding. Interpretation of actual sequences also 


relies upon the speaker's and listener's knowledge of how to con- 


duct and interpret live performances. The features previously 


referred to as paralinguistic--intonation, stress, and rhythms and 


contrastive shifts of phonetic galuas--arn all ways of conveying 

meaning that gait: to ‘or. alter the meaning of semantic choices. ~ t 
To the extent that we can tatk‘ about covversations. being | 

governed and controlled by shared expectations, we must assume 

that these expectations are signaled and sherediass is iamotiated: 


as part of the interaction itself. Such linguistic’ signaling of. 


communicative intent involves signs that go beyond what is usually 


this process we will use the term contextualization sokvention : ‘| 
to Keine &6 the non-lexical and non-grammatical, yet nevertheless 
linguistic, cues involved: in conversational management. 

’ One way in which the contextual {zation conventions function . 
is to serve as guide posts .or aiuasor ins sticks for the progress 
of the conversational interaction. We use our. knowledge of gram- ' 
mar, lexicon, contextualization conventions, and whatever back- 
ground information we have about settings and participants to 
decide on what activity Ys being signaled or to establish likely 
communicative goals and outcomes. We then build on these predic- 


tions to identify the communicative intent that underlies par- 
. \ ‘ 


ba 


ticular utterances. Contextualization conventions channel inter- 
pretations. in one direction or another. The basic assumption is 
that something is being communicated. What js at issue is how 
1t 1s to be interpreted. The judgments involved Jason 


by what haere 


Subsequently. If they are confirmed, our expectations are rein- 


judgments; they are either confirmed or disproved 


forced; if they are disconfirmed, we try to recode what we have 


’ 


heard and change our expectations of goals, outcomes, or speaker's 
intent. | 
\ « ‘ 
Contextualization conventions are acquired as a result of 
4 } 
| 


| 


oF an individual's participation in particular networks of rela- 


a spedker's actual interactive experience, that is,/as a result 


_tionships (Gumperz, 1976). Where these networks differ, as they 
do in ethnically mixed settings, or in interaction between children 
and adults, varying conventions arise (Cook-Gumperz and Corsaro,. 


1978), as in the following example: 
Cora and Sally are standing at a play table 
on which are some scrap paper and a stapler. 
They are working at stapling together pieces 
of paper. They have taken over the table 
from amother child who had been using it as 
a police ‘station and had referred to the ta- 
ble as the police desk. -The girls had come 
to share the table, saying "We are the 
teachers"; after a short while, the otper 
child left. Marty, another child, c S 
along and sits at the table as the stapling 
episode hegins: 


1. $: (touching table, as M comes up) 
This is our desk. Nobody can come 
in our office. (M sits down opposite 
the teacher.) 


2. C: (taking no notice of M) wo, we show 
the kids, right. . 


1 


3. St We working. 
4. C: Yea. 


5. S$: Nobody can come in. (C and S look at 
each other while C replies) 


6. C: wo. 


7. S: Then we...teaching (as M reaches for 
the stapler) , 


8. S: wNwO. He not can't come in. 


9. JL: No, no, we're teachers. 
Note how the game develops naturally. There 

is noeintroduction such as "let's play school," 
no attempt to formulate the activity verbally 
by saying "we're playing teachers," just sim- 
ple statements such as "This is our desk" (1), 
"We working" (3), etc. The fact that C re- 
sponds to S's shift from conversational tone 
and copies her declarative style is the only 
signal we have that the activity of playing 
teachers has been agreed upon. The activity, 
moreover, lasts only as long as the same pro- 
sodic style is maintained. Once it is recog- 
nized what game is being played, this 
recognition feeds back into an interpretation 
of the component messages. For example, the 
word "no" occurs several times,-each time with 
different situated meaning. In (2) and (6) 

it is simply a response suggesting agreement 
with S's preceding statement. The loud "NO" 
(8): marks a stylistic departure and signals 

a command addressed to M so that the meaning ‘ 
is "don't." While in (9) the return to the - 
prosody and rhythm of (6) and (7) suggests 

that "no" is meant as game talk. Similarly 

the fact that "nobody can come in" receives 

. the ‘same prosodic treatment as “we're teach- 
ers" identifies it as game structuring. con- 
textualization convention. ‘The teaching 

game is also built up through a semantic tie 
between the use of “our office" and the state- 
ment later on "we teaching" into which the 
“Nobody can come in" fits as a statement about 
being a teacher in the office. The idea of 
being’ teachers.is gradually developed from the 
two children's entry into the situation as 

they took over the play table from another 
child. 


In this short episode we can perhaps begin to see that there 


jis nothing about these contextualization conventions that is totally 
unfamiliar to adults; the point is that the frequency with. which 
they are used and the etanaline load they carry are likely to be 
unfamiliar to adults. When adults use such intonation and seman- 
tic ties, they are likely to surround them with qualifying phrages 
and other lexical acknowledgments that nak up a different situated 
use of the same practices and hence have a different communicated 
value. | 1 : 

The question we must finally ask, then, is what do these 
subtle and, until recently, apparently marginal differences of 
communicative and interpretive ability mean. for the child in the ~ 
classroom? When, ecaive let our differences in social background, 
we do not recognize the meaning potential] of an utterance se- 
quence we are usually, in the intmediate situation, forced to 
make a judgment of communicative intent without realizing the 
extent or consequence of our lack of knowledge. Across time and 
given the realities of classroom situations, +t such differences 
“continue, these interpretive processes-can easily lead to cul- 
turally biased evaluations of performance, especially in ethnically- 
mixed classrooms where. interpretive problems artarng from develop- 
mental differences in contextualization conventions are com- 
pounded by ethnic Wifferences. “In this way, we can begin te show 
how verbal communication can be analyzed to find interactional 
explanations for some of the problems of. teachers in classrooms 
‘that Rist, hia ree Tak (1969), and others have identified. 


my ad . * 


These problems can, in fact, be reformulated, for although’ the 
language differences looked at in terms of linguistic values are 


small and the processes of conversational interpretation are sub- 


tle differences is powerfully influential. These factors begin to 


provide'a solution to the long unsolved problem of what it is 
about the school and classroom environment that leads some children 
to learn and others to fall behind. That factors other than iso- 
lated differences in language or cultural background are at. issue 
‘thas been dewonstrated by the research of the 1960s and early 1970s. 
The hypotheses tested then, which derived frem cultural depriva- 
tion and from Tinguistic deficit and difference models, were 
found to be incapable of explaining the failure a atnority chil 
dren to achieve in Urban schools (Baratz and Baratz, 1970; Labov, 
1969;. Melmed, 1971; Simons, 1974, 1976; Simons and Johnson, 1974). -» 
We now know that what the child learns in school: is determined 
by a combination: ef forces. Ogbu's work (1978), for-example, has 
convincingly shown that the goals, policies, and practices of so- 
ciety at jena: the Sapentanabies. and role models that society 
provides for individuals of minority. background, signtficantly af- 
fect the motivation to learn. But while the motivation to learn 
is undoubtedly influenced by the world outside of the school, the 
daily process of communication. difficulties within the classroom 
and the stress that lack’ of support ree personal and familial com- 


municatton patterns generate for a growing child can produce a 


situation of progressive detachment from school activities and 


from school achievement:* that is, unless the myriad of small but 
significant communicative features making up a classroom environ- 


“ment is better understood. 


-' 8 


‘ 


*Perhaps the most suggestive evidence for the role of classroom 
environments comes from statistics on school performance which 
show that the gap in average achievement level between middle- 
class children and poor or minority children increases as a func- 


tion of grade level (Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited, 1964; 
Katz, 1971). \ 


we 
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